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aggressive, and more ruthless than any within the armoury of
the medieval papacy or empire. Nor was the ruthlessness
without cause, because the same century which saw the spiritual
forces of Geneva and Rome burst into a fierce, destroying
flame saw the appearance on the stage of history of post-
Renaissance man, urban but not urbane, proud, reckless, and
disenchanted. Elizabeth's was to be the age of Hamlet, as well
as of Ignatius and Calvin. The pursuit of all knowledge, the
recognition of all experience, the pursuit of beauty for its own
sake, these things gave to the heirs of the Renaissance their
audacity in speculation, their creative energy, their hedonism,
and their fatal cynicism. Many of these qualities seemed typi-
fied for his contemporaries in Henry VIII, the brilliant young
prince who ascended the throne in 1509 at the age of eighteen.
England in 1509 was beginning to recover her position as a
great European power. This had been the work of Henry VII.
A generation before, the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella
had united Spain; later Louis XI and Charles VIII had united
France by adding to the Crown the provinces of Burgundy,
Anjou, Provence, and Brittany/ Beyond stretched the dis-
putable territory of the empire, ruled in Henry VIIPs time by
Charles V. The boundaries of the empire corresponded
roughly with those of pre-war Germany and Austria combined,
with the addition of Savoy, Genoa, and the Milanese. To the
east of the empire lay Poland; Hungary and the Ottoman
Turks spread over the Balkans. Italy was a geographical
expression, its destinies depending on the policies of the Papal
State, the republic of Venice and the kingdoms of Naples and
Sicily, and on the merchant princes who ruled in Milan
and Florence. On this Italian chessboard France and Spain,
and later France and the empire (for Spain and the empire both
fell to Charles V, the first by inheritance and the second by
election), played recklessly for high stakes. There were rich
prizes in privilege and power, and Henry VII had encircled
England by a chain of alternating and sometimes simultaneous
alliances with the rival combatants, in return for which negative
assistance (for he gave neither ships nor men) he received
trading privileges and subsidies. As the combatants grew
poorer, although not much, for the wars of the time did BO
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